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literal rendering. We find again the hay, the 
draught from the spring, the bare feet and tat- 
tered gown, the judge's proud mother and sisters, 
his humming in court an old love tune, and the 
familiar burden, il auraib pu en Ure ainsi. No- 
where in the volume does M. Bordeaux acknowl- 
edge his debt to the American poet. 



H. Cabrington Lancaster. 



Theodor Goltdammer (1858), Peter Hille 
(1896), Jaroslav VrcHicky (1900) andKonigs- 
braun-Schaup (1903) have made dramatic use 
of the same theme. There is also a reference 
to Petrarch in Immermann's comedy (1817) 
Bin Morgenscherz. 

Allen Wilson Portermeld. 
Ba/rnwrd College, Columbia University. 



Amherst College. 



A Note on Immermann's Petrarca 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — There occurs in Werner Deetjen's 
Immermanns Jugenddramen (Leipzig, 1904) 
a curious oversight in the discussion of Immer- 
mann's Petrarca (1821). Among faults, Deetjen 
refers to impure and insipid rhymes, trivial and 
inane speeches, especially those of Laura, and 
then (p. 92) adds : " Auch Verstosse gegen die 
Grammatik 

" Fort zieht das Eis 
Und meine goldnen Schlosser " etc. 

kommen vor." This syntactical breach is,. how- 
ever, not Immermann's. What he did here was' 
to insert, without any more ado, two stanzas 
of the folksong entitled Das fahrende Fraulein. 
(Cf. Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Reclam, p. 79.) 
The slip is curious, because it was Deetjen, in 
this same monograph, who discovered the Anglo- 
Saxon ballad, Adam Bell, Clym of the Glough 
and William of Gloudesley, on which Immer- 
mann based his tragedy Edwin (1820). Im- 
mermann's works, with the single exception of 
his masterpiece Der Oberhof, contain such an 
abundance of more or less obscure references 
to other works, that it is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible to corral his literary fore- 
bears. In Petrarca alone there are no fewer 
than thirty mythological allusions as well as 
references to or quotations from Pope John 
XXII, Giacomo Colonna, Apelles, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Socrates, Epi- 
ctetus, the Bible, various well known Italian 
families, Provencal poetry, the Ghibelline- 
Guelf controversy and general Italian history. 
Yet the plot of the drama is the very simplest 
and the drama itself is but a few lines longer 
than Kleist's Prim von Homburg. And it is 
on the whole significant that Lnmermann 
should have dramatized Petrarch's love for 
Laura, though, as Deetjen here and there points 
out, Bngeline C. Westphalen (1806), Ludwig 
Halirsch (1823), Wilhelm von Chezy (1832), 



The pbe-Shakespearian Taming of a 
Shrew 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — The following parallel between the 
pre- Shakespearian Taming of a Shrew and 
Du Bartas' Week has not hitherto been noted, 
but is of interest in connection with the other 
borrowings in the play. I quote from the fac- 
simile Taming of a Shrew, pages 49-50, the 
lines being, in Boas' edition, numbered 116-125, 
on page 62 : ■ 

Theternall power that with his only breath, 

Shall cause this end and this beginning frame, 

Not in time, nor before time, but with time, confusd, 

For all the course of yeares, of ages, moneths, 

Of seasons temperate, of dayes and houres, 

Are tund and stopt, by measure of his hand, 

The first world was, a forme, without a forme, 

A heape confusd a mixture all deformd, 

A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodiles, 

Where all the elements were orderles, .... 

With this compare the following from Du 
Bartas — the poet is talking about the universe 
(" La Sepmaine," 1593, " Premier Jour," lines 
19-24, 223-227) : 

L'immuable decret de la bouche diuine, 

Qui causera sa fin, causa son origine: 

Non en temps, auant temps, ains mesme auec le temps. 

I'enten vn temps confus: car les courses des ans, 

Des siecles, des saisons, des mois, & des iournees, 

Par le bal mesure' des astres sont bornees. 

Ce premier monde estoit vne forme sans forme, 
Vne pite confuse, vn meslange difforme 
D'abismes vn abisme, vn corps mal compassS, 
Vn Chaos de Chaos, vn tas mal entassfi: 
Ou tous les elemens se logeoyent pesle mesle: .... 



It will be observed that the author of Taming 
of a Shrew has " borrowed " in his usual blun- 
dering fashion. He has totally obscured the 
meaning of some of the lines; while the syntac- 
tical structure of his whole passage, and its 
bearing upon the question in hand — 

"What dutie wiues do© owe vnto their husbands" 
— must remain unsolved mysteries. 
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Did he copy directly from the French? The 
question is interesting, for Joshua Sylvester was 
working about the same time, and, although 
his " First Day " (so far as we know) was not 
published until 159 5, 1 it may have circulated 
in manuscript. Sylvester's version of the lines 
above runs thus (1608 edition, pp. 2 and 8) : 

Th' immutable diuine decree, which shall 

Cause the Worlds End, caus'd his originall: 

Neither in Time, nor yet before the same, 

But in the instant when lime first became. 

I meane a Time confused, for the course 

Of years, of moneths, of weeks, of daies, of howrs, 

Of Ages, Times, and Seasons, is confin'd 

By th' ordred Daunce vnto the Stars assign'd. 

That first World (yet) was a most formless Form, 

A confus'd Heap, a Chaos most deform, 

A Gulf of Gulfs, a Body ill compact, 

An vgly medly, where all difference lackt: 

Where th'Mements lay iumbled al together. .... 



A comparison of the three versions shows, 
strangely enough, that the two Englishmen 
have little in common in their departures from 
the original. The change of courses to course, 
and the addition of hours and nor, exhaust the 
list. On the other hand, the passage in Taming 
of a Shrew is in some respects nearer to the 
French, while the bodiles-orderles couplet at 
the close may indicate that the author had some 
other translation before him — perhaps Sir 
Philip Sidney's, now lost. At any rate, the 
evidence is against his having copied from 
Sylvester; and no other version of the Du 
Bartas lines is known. 

Arthur Dickson. 
New York, N. Y. 



BRIEF MENTION 



The Matzhe Memorial Volume (Leland 
Stanford Junior University Publications, 1911) 
is more than the passing tribute of a few col- 
leagues to the memory of their friend. The 
volume opens with two articles by Professor 
Matzke — articles of broader interest than those 
on language and literary history by which he is 
more generally known — Gaston Paris and The 
Development and Present Status of Romanic 
Dialectology. The volume will also interest 
the larger class of students, since the arti- 
cles cover a wide range of subject and period. 
Furthermore, each contribution shows careful, 
painstaking preparation, as if the writer felt 
the personal influence of the man whom he 

1 Ashton, Du Bartas en Angleterre, p. 368. 



would honor. The interest and importance of 
the book can be seen from a brief summary of 
the contents: — Origin of the Legend of Floire 
and Blancheflor (Johnston), Old French ne- 
se-non in other Bomance Languages (Espino- 
sa), Purgatorio XI — The Lord's Prayer (An- 
derson), Commentary on verses 36-52 of the 
Excuse efc Ariste (Searles), Relation of the 
German Gregorius auf dem Stem to the Old 
French Poem La Vie de Saint Gregoire 
(Allen), Doctrine of Verisimilitude in French 
and English Criticism of the seventeenth cent- 
ury (Alden), Spenser's Faerie Queene III, ii, 
and Boccaccio's Fiammetta (Briggs), Benedici- 
tee (Fliigel), Last Words of Shakespeare's 
Characters (Newcomer), Propertiana (Foster), 
Some phases of Martial's literary Attitude (El- 
more), Aratus and Theocritus (Murray), Early 
Etruscan Inscriptions: Fabretti 2342-2346 
(Hempl). m. P. B. 

By the publication of The Eclogues of Baptista 
Mantuanus (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1911) Professor W. P. Mustard has recalled from 
oblivion the author of the familiar quotation Semel 
insanivimu8 omnes, who had eo long been a favor- 
ite author in the schools but had in Boswell's day 
become almost entirely forgotten. It is true that 
since Kluge's study of Spenser's Shepheard's Cal- 
endar in 1880 (Anglia in, 266 f. ) the English 
student has been set right in the matter of the 
two Mantuans, but he has remained subject to 
such incomplete instruction with reference to the 
scope of the poet's works as that offered by Dr. 
Furness : "I think (I speak under correction) he 
wrote nothing but Eclogues" (Variorum L.L.L., 
1904, p. 150). Professor Mustard supplies the 
"correction" (p. 27 f.), and also studies the 
whole problem of that "popularity in the 
schools" which Dr. Furness can admit to be 
only ' ' not utterly incomprehensible. ' ' One of the 
most curious of the minor details of Professor 
Mustard's full and minutely accurate Introduc- 
tion is the refutation (first published in this jour- 
nal, xxiv, 8) of the supposed evidence that Bar- 
clay wrote his Eglogs at Ely (p. 48, note 53). The 
chief importance of this book will be best recog- 
nized by the student of the pastoral. To have 
ready access to these eclogues in which the con- 
ventions of the earlier poets are so characteris- 
tically modified by a keen but humane satirist, is 
a gain that will deepen and enrich the apprecia- 
tion of this literary form in its long and varied his- 
tory. What has now been done so thoroughly for 
England, — with not a few indications of what is 
to be traced elsewhere, — should lead to corre- 
sponding accounts of Mantuan's vogue in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and other regions of culture. 



